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Abstract 


Many  of  the  issues  facing  the  designers  of  a  personnel  evaluation 
system  are  common.  The  present  paper  describes  recent  Australian  Army 
experience  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  systems  of  evaluation  for  officers 
and  soldiers.  Two  separate  project  teams  developed  the  systems  and  their 
solutions  are  discussed  in  terms  of  their  similarities  and  differences.  Among 
the  issues  dealt  with  are  the  aims  of  evaluation,  an  open  or  closed  system, 
forms  of  assessment,  rating  scales,  reliability,  validity  and  long  term 
effectiveness.  While  the  proposed  systems  contain  much  that  is  similar,  there 
were  significant  differences  in  the  approach  taken  by  each  project  team. 
Comparisons  are  summarised  in  tabular  form.  Also  included  are  copies  of  the 
appraisal  documents  and  a  selected  bibliography. 
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The  findings  and  views  expressed  in  this  Research  Note  are  the  result 
of  the  author’s  research  studies  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  the  official  opinion 
or  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defence  (Arny  Office) . 


INTRODUCTION 


Regardless  of  the  organisational  setting  a  good  deal  of  the  issues 
facing  the  designers  of  personnel  evaluation  systems  are  common.  Possibly 
the  most  widely  discussed  is  the  extent  to  which  the  system  is  closed  or  open. 

Probably  of  more  concern  to  the  psychologist  are  questions  of  reliability  and 

validity  of  the  instruments  employed  but  more  generally  of  the  system  as  a  ^ 

whole.  Related  to  these  considerations  is  the  extent  to  which  the  evaluative  \ 

processes  incorporate  objective  and/or  subjective  data:  how  are  the  subjective  'i 

elements  controlled  or  minimised?  If  the  techniques  of  staff  appraisal  are 

to  be  used  what  methods  are  most  appropriate?  Who  assesses  whom,  under  what 

circumstances  and  in  what  fashion?  If  rating  scales  are  to  be  part  of  the 

system,  how  does  one  select  the  scales  and  what  rules  govern  their  content,  ' 

layout,  format  and  style?  The  foregoing  are  largely  questions  of  design,  but 

what  of  implementation?  The  system  will  be  ineffective  if  it  is  not  widely 

accepted  in  the  organisation  and  the  primary  users  do  not  understand  its  aims 

and  objectives.  The  system  will  fail  if  it  is  not  actively  supported  at  the 

highest  organisational  level.  Finally,  how  does  one  ensure  that  the  system 

vill  remain  effective,  in  the  long  term?  p 

Within  the  Australian  Army  in  two  separate  major  reviews,  these  issues 
have  been  recently  addressed.  During  1976/78  a  Project  Team  studied  the 
’•Confidential  Report  -  Other  Ranks"  and  proposed  a  new  system  of  evaluation  for 
soldiers.  ^  The  implementation  of  this  system  is  almost  complete.  During 
1979/80  the  Officer  Evaluation  Study  Team  was  tasked  to  research  and  recommend 
a  system  of  evaluation  for  Officers.^  While  it  will  be  approximately  two  years 
before  this  system  is  fully  implemented,  the  new  reporting  document  and  other 
supporting  sub-systems  will  be  in  service  by  July  1981.  While  there  is  much  ! 

that  is  similar  in  these  two  personnel  solutions,  there  are  some  significant 
differences  both  in  approach  and  in  the  elements  of  each  proposal.  It  is  ; 

intended  to  discuss  these  in  relation  to  the  issues  raised  above,  in  particular  | 

emphasising  similarities  and  differences  between  the  two  projects.  j 

} 

I 

AIM 


The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  and  discuss  recent  Australian  Army 
experiences  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  personnel  evaluation  systems. 

In  particular  the  paper  will  deal  with: 

a.  the  reasons  for  and  structure  of  the  reviews. 

b.  the  aims  of  evaluation. 

c.  approaches  taken. 

d.  open  or  closed  system. 

e.  forms  of  assessment. 

f.  selection  and  use  of  rating  scales. 

g.  reliability  and  validity. 

h.  proposed  systems. 

^ >  long  term  eff ectiv Wit* 
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A  bibliography  is  attached  along  with  copies  of  the  two  reporting 
instruments  developed  for  introduction  into  service  (Annexes  A,  B  and  C). 


REASONS  FOR  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  REVIEWS 


Each  review  team  was  assembled  for  different  reasons  but  the  overall 
structure  of  each  review  was  similar. 

Soldier  Review 


The  existing  system  of  evaluation  of  soldiers  had  suffered  from  what 
Brumback  (1972)  complained  of:  he  had  "seen  too  many  aimchaired  appraisal  forms." 
Several  times  the  basic  appraisal  document  had  been  changed  without  any 
accompanying  overall  review  of  the  requirements  for  the  evaluation  of  the  soldier. 
The  roles  of  evaluation  were  not  definitive  and  there  was  evidence  of  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  system,  perhaps  brought  about  by  the  implementation  of 
rapid  uncoordinated  change.  The  soldier  review  was  designed  to  right  this 
situation  by  taking  both  a  broad  and  coiiq>rehensive  approach  in  examining  and 
implementing  an  agreed  policy  with  respect  to  the  appraisal^  of  soldiers. 

The  project  team  consisted  of  two  officers,  one,  a  general  service  officer 
and  the  other  a  psychologist.  This  team  worked  to  two  project  managers, 
one  from  the  1  Psychological  Research  Unit  and  the  other  from  the  Directorate  of 
Personnel  Employment  (DPE:  the  organisation  responsible  for  the  career  management 
of  soldiers).  The  team's  report  was  forwarded  to  DPE. 

Officer  Review 


In  1978  the  Regular  Officer  Development  Committee  (RODC)  in  bringing 
down  its  report,  recommended  that  the  system  of  officer  evaluation  be  thoroughly 
examined.  It  noted  that  the  basic  reporting  document,  which  had  remained 
virtually  unchanged  for  some  25  years,  did  not  have  a  clearly  defined  objective. 
The  RODC  was  concerned  that  a  system  instituted  in  the  1950 's  may  not  be  meeting 
the  needs  of  today's  service.  For  these  reasons,  along  with  other  reservations 
the  RODC  had  about  the  current  system  of  officer  evaluation**  ,  the  officer 
evaluation  study  was  recommended  and  later  formed,  to  examine  the  requirements 
for  and  to  propose  a  new  officer  evaluation  system.  The  RODC  saw  as  an 
essential  element  to  their  own  proposals  for  officer  development,  the  provision 
of  accurate  and  reliable  information  through  the  officer  evaluation  system. 

Similar  to  the  soldier  review,  the  officer  project  team  consisted  of 
a  general  service  officer  and  an  Army  Psychologist.  For  this  two  man  team,  a 
member  of  the  Directorate  of  Personnel  Plans  (the  policy  Directorate  for  Army 
personnel)  was  principal  manager  but  the  team  was  also  assisted  by  a  member  from 
each  of  the  Directorate  of  Psychology  and  the  Office  of  the  Military  Secretary 
(the  latter  Office  being  the  executive  with  respect  to  officer  career  management). 
The  officers'  team  reported  to  the  Promotion  and  Selection  Committee  which  made 
recommendations  to  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 


AIMS  OF  EVALUATION 


The  two  teams  differed  in  respect  of  the  aims  of  evaluation. 

Soldier  Review 

Part  of  the  soldier  team's  task  was  to  determine  the  roles  that  the 
revised  reporting  form  should  take.  From  a  survey  of  career  managers  and  units 
it  was  determined  that  the  future  roles  of  the  form  should  be  (in  order) : 
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a.  to  assess  promotion  potential, 
i  b.  to  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

c.  to  provide  performance  feedback. 

d.  to  determine  training  and  development  needs  to  prepare  for 
future  assignments  (see  A26A  Policy  Report,  1977,  Vol  1,  page 
28,  paragraph  27). 

Policy  guidance  was  then  requested  from  DPE,  after  the  team  analysed 
these  roles  more  fully,  to  specify  what  the  roles  would  be. 

Officer  Review 


The  officer's  project  differed  in  that  the  Terms  of  Reference  (see 
Officer  Evaluation  Study  Team  Final  Report  1980,  pages  iii  -  iv,  para  2) 
clearly  stated  the  agreed  purposes  of  officer  evaluation.  In  summary  the 
officer  evaluation  system  devised  by  the  team  should  meet  the  purposes  of: 

a.  identifying  potential  for  promotion  and  employment. 

b.  providing  information  to  guide  individual  officer  development 
through  career  planning. 

c.  improving  individual  performance. 

Discussion 


The  essential  starting  point  in  the  design  of  an  evaluation  system  is 
the  specification  of  the  aims  of  the  system.  It  is  not  possible  to  proceed 
with  the  design  of  the  system  until  these  aims  are  specified.  Further  it  is  not 
up  to  the  system  designers  to  determine  these  aims:  they  should  be  endorsed  or 
formulated  at  the  highest  user  level.  Once  specified,  the  system  designers 
can  proceed  in  that  these  critical  parameters  can  be  used  to  assess  any  existing 
system  and/or  to  provide  benchmarks  for  the  proposed  system.  The  officer  team 
had  a  more  clearly  defined  task  in  this  respect,  not  having  to  postulate  future 
roles  or  objectives  and  the  seeking  of  policy  guidance.  Recent  New  Zealand 
research  (see  CAPT  D.A.  Richards'  DPU  Research  Report  No  10/80  dated  November 
1980,  paragraphs  110  to  113)  which  is  an  evaluation  of  the  current  officer 
appraisal  form,  consisted  of  a  two  stage  research  design.  The  first  stage 
was  "determining  objectives",  which  resulted  in  the  ratification  at  the  highest 
level,  of  the  objectives  of  officer  appraisal  in  the  New  Zealand  Forces. 


DEVELOPING  THE  EVALUATION  SYSTEMS  -  APPROACHES  TAKEN 


Differences 


There  were  two  significant  differences  in  the  approaches  taken  by  the 
project  teams.  The  first  related  directly  to  the  specification  of  the  roles 
of  the  evaluative  processes.  The  soldiers  team  was  required  to  devote  a 
significant  amotnit  of  time  researching  what  the  roles  of  the  present  form  were, 
as  well  as  investigating  the  future  roles  of  the  form.  This  involved  an 
extensive  survey  amongst  the  users  of  the  current  system.  The  team  had  then 
to  present  these  findings  with  recommondatlnns ,  before  dcuiinient  ifMild 

fully  developed.  In  the  officer  review  the  purposes  of  officer  evaluation  had 
already  been  given  policy  endorsement  and  thus  the  team  was  able  to  directly 
consider  how  best  to  satisfy  these  agreed  purposes.  The  second  major  difference 
in  approach  came  from  the  fact  that  the  officer  system  had  been  very  stable  over 
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a  long  period  of  time,  while  the  soldier  report  had  undergone  a  number  of 
radical  changes.  This  allowed  the  officer  project  team  to  base  some  of  its 
recommendations  on  the  results  of  empirical  analyses  of  the  current  system:  a 
stable  data  base  existed.  In  the  soldier  review  the  importance  of  empirical 
studies  was  recognised  but  these  were  only  possible  after  implementation  of  a 
proposed  evaluative  system. 

Similarities 


There  was  much  that  was  similar  in  the  two  approaches.  Clearly  the 
officer  study  benefited  from  the  preceding  work  of  the  soldier  study.  The 
teams  both  viewed  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  the  current  users  of  the  system 
as  important.  The  soldier  review  conducted  both  written  and  verbal  surveys 
of  the  users  (see  AAF  A26A  Project  Team  Policy  Report,  Volume  1,  Chapter  1, 
paragraph  5  and  Chapters  3  and  4).  The  officer  review  held  discussions  with 
a  large  number  of  users  (see  Officer  Evaluation  Study  Team  Final  Report,  Annex  C, 
paragraphs  8,  10  and  11)  and  towards  the  end  of  the  study  conducted  a  survey  of 
users  as  part  of  the  piloting  of  a  prototype  version  of  the  reporting  form  (see 
Officer  Evaluation  Study  Team  Final  Report,  Annex  E,  paragraphs  22  to  33). 
Discussions  and  surveys  for  both  project  teams  canvassed  opinion  widely  within 
the  Army  at  the  face-to-face  and  career  management  levels.  Individual 
submissions  were  invited. 

Each  team  carried  out  extensive  literature  surveys.  As  anyone  with 
only  a  cursory  knowledge  of  the  literature  would  appreciate,  the  number  of 
technical  and  non  technical  papers  on  personnel  evaluation  is  enormous. 

Evaluative  systems  employed  by  other  Australian  and  Overseas  services  were 
examined  along  with  studies  related  to  the  technical  assessment  of  the  schemes 
(eg.  reports  by  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  Applied  Psychology  Research  Unit  and 
the  New  Zealand  Defence  Force  Psychological  Research  Unit  were  assessed) .  The 
two  teams  also  examined  trends  in  Australian  Industry  by  attending  a  Performance 
Appraisal  Workshop  in  Melbourne  (at  Monash  University  attended  by  some  30 
industry  representatives)  and  visiting  some  large  private  organisations. 

Discussion 


Both  project  teams  were  aware  that  the  success  of  an  evaluation  system 
was  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the  level  of  confidence  and  support  it 
received  within  the  organisation  it  was  to  be  used  in.  This  belief  lead  the 
teams  to  publicise  their  activities  as  widely  as  possible  within  the  Army  and 
to  take  into  account  the  views  submitted  by  any  user.  This  open,  public  stance 
it  was  hoped  would  engender  a  degree  of  acceptance  by  these  same  users,  whether 
they  had  made  individual  submissions  or  not,  when  the  team  formalised  its 
proposals.  While  both  teams  appreciated  their  responsibilities  in  the 
application  of  technical  psychological  principals  of  personnel  appraisal  (eg. 
maximising  reliability,  establishing  validity)  the  acceptance  and  confidence  of 
the  users  was  of  primary  and  critical  importance.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
secure  this  type  of  support. 


OPEN  OR  CLOSED  SYSTEM 


Traditionally  the  Australian  Army  has  an  open  system  of  personnel 
evaluation.  This  means  that  evaluative  reports  raised  by  the  member’s 
Commanding  Officer  are  to  be  sighted  by  and,  if  thought  necessary,  commented 
upon  by  the  subject  member.  Openness  does  not  extend  to  the  reportee  having 
any  right  with  respect  to  a  knowledge  of  the  interpretation  placed  on  these 
reports  by  career  managers  and/or  selection  boards.  For  evaluative  reports  on 
officers,  openness  in  terms  of  sighting  and  being  able  to  comment  upon  evaluative 
reports  by  the  Commanding  Officer  and  Superior  Commanders,  are  specified  in  law. 


in  that  an  Australian  Military  Regulation  outlines  the  procedures  to  be  applied. 
The  traditional  openness  for  soldier  evaluation  probably  came  about  by 
following  the  legal  requirements  for  officer  reporting. 

Openness  in  reporting  is  not  typical  of  the  Australian  Defence  Forces 
however.  Both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  have  systems  which  are  closed.  The 
reportees  have  no  right  to  sight  the  information  provided  by  the  reporting 
officer,  indeed  this  actively  discouraged.  Following  pressures  by  certain  Law 
Reform  groups  recently,  each  Australian  Service  was  asked  to  justify  its  position 
with  respect  to  this  issue. 

The  RODC  in  addressing  the  matter  summarised  the  opposing  philosophical 
arguments  for  open  and  closed  reporting  in  this  way: 

a.  open  reporting:  **an  individual  has  a  democratic  right  to  be  aware 
of  any  recorded  information  about  him  or  herself.  The  individual 
right  to  know  is  greater  than  any  corporate  right  to  withhold” 

b,  closed  reporting:  ^information  on  an  individual  acquired  and 
recorded  by  the  organisation  is  the  property  of  the  organisation... 
Cand  therefore)...  it  need  reveal  to  the  individual  only  so  much 

as  it  deems  necessary”  (see  RODC  Report,  Study  3,  Chapter  2, 
paragraph  2166). 

Pending  legislative  changes  through  the  current  consideration  of  a  "Freedom  of 
Information"  Bill  in  the  Australian  Parliament  will,  in  terms  described  above, 
favour  open  reporting. 

From  a  technical  point  of  view  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  one  approach  over  the  other.  Usually  the  argument  against  open 
reporting  is  that  the  reporter  will  be  less  frank  and  honest  if  he  knows  that 
the  reportee  will  see  his  comments  ,  Closed  reporting  allows  the  reporter  the 

opportunity  to  make  forthright  and  accurate  comments.  The  usual  argument 
against  closed  reporting  is  that  it  inhibits  the  reportee's  ability  to  develop 
any  degree  of  confidence  in  the  reporting  system  when  he  can  only  guess  at 
what  has  been  reported.  In  open  reporting  the  reportee  knows  exactly  what  the 
assessments  are.  Basically  these  arguments  are  related  to  the  attitude  of 
the  users  of  the  system  and  this  suggested  that  the  best  test  of  the  matter 
would  be  a  survey  of  these  attitudes. 

Both  project  teams  found  very  considerable  support  for  the  open  nature 
of  the  existing  schemes.  This  was  evident  from  reportees,  reporters  and  career 
managers.  Indeed  in  some  negative  comments  received  about  the  existing  personnel 
systems  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  systems  were  open  enough:  during 
the  officer  study  in  particular  (see  Officer  Evaluation  Study  Team  Final  Report 
Annex  C,  paragraph  10)  officers  expressed  a  marked  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
methods  used  to  collect  evaluative  data  but  were  concerned  about  the  secrecy 
surrounding  its  use  by  management.  In  a  survey  of  Lieutenant  Colonels,  the 
RODC  found  the  same  kind  of  reservations  expressed  (see  RODC  Report,  1978,  Study 
3,  Chapter  2,  paragraph  2168).  In  summary,  the  officer  and  soldier  project 
teams  found  support  within  the  Army  for  open  reporting. 

If  one  accepts  the  argument  that  open  reporting  produces  assessments 
that  are  more  favourable  than  they  should  be,  then  it  would  be  expected  that 
open  reporting  would  tend  to  be  inflationary  (i.e.  worsening  massive  leniency 
to  the  extent  that  no  effective  discrimination  occurs;  all  ratings  cluster  at 
the  top  end  of  the  scale) .  The  officer  team  (see  Officer  Evaluation  Study 
Team  Final  Report,  1980,  Annex  D,  paragraph  34)  by  statistically  comparing  the 
distributions  of  scores  on  the  officer’s  report  between  1961  to  1977  was  able 
to  confirm  that  the  Australian  Officer  Report  was  free  of  inflationary  shift 
during  this  period.  This  empirical  evidence  supported  the  concept  of  open 
reporting. 
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In  summary,  both  teams  favoured  open  reporting.  As  has  been  described 
the  Australian  Army  had  been  *l)rought  up*’  on  open  reporting  in  which  the  users 
of  the  systems  had  expressed  confidence.  There  was  no  technical  evidence  of 
superiority  of  closed  over  open  systems,  or  vice  versa.  As  mentioned  above 
pending  legislative  changes  also  suggested  that  an  open  reporting  system  should 
be  retained. 


FORMS  OF  ASSESSMENT 


The  project  teams  reached  the  view  that  different  mechanisms  of 
assessment  were  required  to  achieve  the  different  purposes  of  evaluation  listed 
earlier  (page  4). 

Soldier  Review 


The  soldier  review  recommended  that  to  satisfactorily  meet  the  aims 
of  soldier  appraisal  two  separate  processes  were  required  (^see  AAF  A26A  Project 
Team  Policy  Report  Volume  1,  Chapter  11).  The  most  important  was  a  potential 
review  which  would  have  the  roles  of: 

a.  assessing  the  soldiers’  suitability  to  be  promoted. 

b.  assessing  an  individual’s  suitability  to  fill  various  postings. 

c.  determining  the  developmental  needs  of  the  soldier  to  prepare  for 
future  assignments  (discussed  generally  in  RODC  Report,  Study  3, 
page  2-10,  para  227), 

The  second  process,  which  was  dependent  upon  the  completion  of  a  form, 
was  a  performance  review.  This  allowed  for  the  soldier’s  supervisor  to  : 

a.  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses 

b.  to  provide  performance  feedback  to  the  soldier. 

Officer  Review 


Similarly  the  officer  review  reached  the  conclusion  that  all  three  of 
the  agreed  purposes  of  officer  evaluation  could  not  be  achieved  through  the 
same  evaluative  means  (see  Officer  Evaluation  Study  Team  Final  Report,  1980, 

Part  3).  The  first  two  purposes  (the  evaluation  of  potential  and  the  provision 
of  information  to  update  career  plans)  were  achievable  through  the  use  of  an 
appraisal  document  oriented  toward  the  evaluation  of  potential.  However  the 
third  agreed  purpose  (improving  individual  performance)  required  different 
mechanisms.  The  project  team,  unlike  the  soldier  review  team,  did  not  conclude 
that  this  purpose  should  be  dependent  upon  the  completion  of  a  reporting  form 
but  depended  rather  upon  the  application  of  skills  and  techniques  of  the 
supervising  officer  in  order  to  improve  performance.  The  opportunity  for 
choice  and  variety  in  the  application  of  different  techniques  for  different 
subordinates  and  in  different  work  environments  was  great  and  the  introduction 
of  a  reporting  form  into  the  process  would  inhibit  this  opportunity. 

Discussion 


In  detennining  that  both  officers  and  soldiers  should  have  a  reporting 
instrument  oriented  towards  potential,  each  team  accepted  that  the  principal 
mechanism  of  evaluation  for  the  Australian  Army  was  a  supervisory  staff  appraisal 
technique  using  a  combination  of  rating  scales,  essay/narrative  descriptions  and 
specific  recommendations.  The  team  also  recognised  that  as  an  element  of  the 
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evaluation  of  potential  the  subject  member  should  provide  a  significant  personal 
input  in  the  form.  In  evaluating  potential,  career  managers  did  not  base 
their  assessment  on  the  contents  of  a  single  report  document  hut  allowance  was 
made,  for: 

a.  other  reports  (earlier  reports  and  reports  generated  from  other 
activities  eg.  course  reports). 

b.  significant  rating  tendencies  of  the  supervisors  (eg.  leniency, 
erratic  rating) . 

c.  the  opinion  of  other  superiors  with  a  knowledge  of  the  member’s 
capabilities:  each  form  has  a  reporting  chain  incorporated. 

Each  reporting  document  was  therefore  viewed  simply  as  means  of 
providing  those  responsible  for  career  management  with  a  reliable  and  valid 
data  base  on  each  member,  in  order  that  conclusions  about  potential  could  be 
drawn. 


While  the  decisions  of  the  project  teams  were  different  with  respect 
to  the  other  aims  of  evaluation  (a  performance  review  form  on  the  one  hand,  no 
form  on  the  other)  both  teams  recognised  that  the  success  of  this  element  of 
the  appraisal  scheme  depended  upon  the  provision  of  training  for  the  supervisor 
in  such  things  as,  for  example,  counselling  and  interview  techniques,  the 
provision  of  feedback,  the  setting  of  goals.  The  introduction  of  such  elements 
in  courses  was  recommended. 

Other  forms  of  appraisal  were  examined  by  each  team.  Principal  amongst 
these  was  the  assessment  centre  technique.  In  the  case  of  the  soldier  review 
the  assessment  centre  was  regarded  as  too  much  of  a  refinement  of  the 
evaluation  system  considering  the  requirements  of  soldier  evaluation.  The 
officers’  project  team  appreciated  the  great  promise  shown,  particularly  in  terms 
of  validity,  by  the  assessment  centre  and  recommended  that  a  special  study 
group  be  convened  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  its  introduction  for  officer 
evaluation.  Such  a  study  would  have  to  consider  not  only  the  technical 
parameters  of  the  assessment  centre  but  its  cost-effectiveness. 


SELECTION  AND  USE  OF  RATING  SCALES 


The  project  teams  adopted  significantly  different  procedures  with  respect 
to  rating  scale  construction.  As  was  indicated  earlier  in  the  paper,  this  was 
to  some  extent  due  to  the  differences  between  the  existing  evaluation  systems. 

The  soldiers’  team  started  its  rating  scale  design  almost  completely  from  scratch, 
whereas  the  officers’  team  was  able  to  make  some  use  of  the  long  term  data  base 
from  the  existing  officer  appraisal  form. 

Soldier  Review 


The  soldier  team  disregarded  what  scales  were  already  represented  on  the 
appraisal  form  and  used  an  approach  suggested  by  Smith  and  Kendall  (1963).  They 
suggested  that  job  incumbents  and  supervisors  should  be  closely  involved  in  the 
process  of  constructing  the  rating  scales.  An  expert  panel  was  assembled  to 
define  examples  of  effective  and  ineffective  performance,  which  were  judged  to 
be  indicative  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  potential.  These  examples  were 
then  reduced  to  a  limited  number  of  factorial  dimensions.  When  the  small  set  of 
factors  (or  characteristics)  were  defined,  word  descriptions  of  each  scale  point 
were  developed  to  form  behaviourally  anchored  rating  scales  (BARS).  The  set  of 
BARS  scales  developed  in  this  way  were  then  tested  against  other  assembled  expert 
panel  groups.  Feedback  was  also  obtained  on  the  construction,  content  and 
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layout  of  the  scales  as  the  report  form  progressed  through  a  series  of  prototype 
versions  before  the  final  form  was  decided. 

Officer  Study 

The  officer  study,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  view  that  it  was 
prudent  to  assess  the  set  of  rating  scales  to  be  used  for  officer  evaluation  in 
three  separate  but  related  ways.  These  were: 

a.  to  assess  the  existing  set  of  scales  with  respect  to  current 
literature  findings  in  what  is  loosely  described  as  rating  scale 
"technology". 

b.  to  empirically  evaluate  the  current  set  of  scales  to  determine 
how  they  performed  with  respect  to  certain  desirable  psychometric 
criteria;  and 

c.  to  examine  the  technical  and  non  technical  literature  to  determine 
those  rating  domains  believed  associated  with  officer  potential 
which  were  not  already  assessed  (see  Annex  D  to  the  Officer 
Evaluation  Study  Team  Final  Report,  1980  for  the  detailed  report 
of  these  activities). 

In  general  terms  the  assessment  of  the  current  set  of  rating  scales 
with  respect  to  findings  in  the  literature  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
existing  scales  were  technically  sound.  Their  design,  content,  layout  and 
format  were  consistent  with  what  had  been  demonstrated  to  produce  the  most 
reliable  scales.  The  team's  empirical  study  measured  some  psychometric 
characteristics  of  the  existing  reporting  form.  From  the  results  of  distribution¬ 
al  analyses,  factor  analyses  and  reliability  estimates  (Cronbach's  "alpha") 
certain  scales  were  deleted,  others  were  modified  and  the  set  as  a  whole  was 
assessed  as  being  deficient  as  the  rank  of  the  ratee  increased.  The  literature 
survey  along  with  a  consideration  of  RODC  recommendations,  provided  some 
additional  scales  which  the  team  believed  were  essential  for  the  evaluation  of 
officer  potential  but  which  were  not  already  measured  on  the  existing  form. 

The  wording  of  these  new  scales  was  developed  by  the  team  and  subsequently 
modified  on  the  basis  of  feedback  from  the  team's  project  managers  and  a 
representative  sample  of  career  managers  and  experienced  reporting  officers. 

Scale  Characteristics 

While  the  teams'  approaches  appear  to  be  some  distance  apart,  the 
outcome  in  terms  of  the  characteristics  of  the  rating  scales  selected  are  quite 
similar.  They  are  criterion  (rather  than  normative)  behaviourally  anchored 
rating  scales  with  each  scale  having  either  5  or  7  points.  Each  scale  may 
be  accompanied  by  a  comment  by  the  rater.  Both  the  scale  characteristic 
(eg.  Interpersonal  Relations)  and  most  of  the  scale  levels  (points)  are  defined 
in  behavioural  terms.  All  of  these  rating  scale  features  have  been  shown  to 
be  associated  with  maximising  the  reliability  of  the  rating  scale. 

Scoring  of  the  Reports 

Both  teams  developed  scoring  mechanisms  which  served  at  least  two 
purposes.  The  first  was  to  provide  a  global  measure  of  potential  based  on 
the  aggregation  of  ratings.  The  soldier  team  incorporated  a  differential 
weighting  system  between  scales  based  on  expert  panel  assessments  as  to  how 
important  each  was  as  an  indicator  of  potential.  The  officer  team  chose  to 
score  the  scales  without  differential  weighting,  allowing  that  weights  may  be 
derived  empirically  at  some  later  date.  The  soldier  team  calculated  final 
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scores  based  on  an  averaging  procedure  which  took  into  account  the  scores 
obtained  on  several  earlier  reports.  The  officer  team  used  a  similar  averaging 
procedure  but  it  involved  the  result  on  only  the  last  two  reports.  The  final 
global  measure  for  the  soldier  report  therefore  is  an  averaged  raw  score.  For 
officers  raw  scores  are  first  transformed  to  T  scores  (Mean  =  50,  Standard 
Deviation  =  10)  for  worn  rank  and  the  global  measure  is  an  averaged  T  score. 

The  second  purpose  of  scoring  was  to  allow  for  the  identification  of  significant 
rater  tendencies  (eg.  harsh,  lenient,  erratic,  and  restricted  range  reporting). 
Each  employed  a  confidence  interval  method  for  comparing  each  rater* s  mean 
and  standard  deviation  of  global  scores  to  identify  deviant  tendencies. 

Initially  the  aim  of  the  confidence  interval  tests  is  to  establish  a  data  base, 
over  a  period  of  2  -  3  years,  with  which  to  examine  certain  characteristics  of 
these  rating  tendencies.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  global  scores  for 
the  ratees  of  statistically  identified  deviant  raters  will  be  adjusted,  although 
the  averaging  procedure,  referred  to  above,  to  some  extent  has  this  effect. 


RELIABILITY  AND  VALIDITY 


Both  project  teams  addressed  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the 
personnel  evaluation  systems.  The  teams*  views  are  described  and  discussed 
below. 

Soldiers  Review 


The  soldier  team  identified  a  need  for  two  types  of  study.  The 
first  was  described  as  an  **extemal  validation  study**  which  would  on  the  one 
hand  confirm  the  validity  of  the  promotion  system  by  **cross  validation**  and  on 
the  other,  enable  empirical  weights  to  be  derived  for  each  of  the  factors  used 
to  determine  potential  based  on  predictive  ability.  The  second  study  was 
designed  to  confirm  the  validity,  reliability  and  discriminating  power  of  the 
new  potential  report  form  as  a  measuring  instrument.  Both  of  these  studies 
were  recommended  for  the  mid  *80s. 

Officers  Review 


The  officer  team  took  a  more  pragmatic  view  of  these  issues. 

Starting  with  the  definitions  of  reliability  and  validity  as  stated  by  Nunnally 
(1966)^,  the  team  came  to  the  conclusion  that  reliability  and  validity  were  more 
closely  related  in  respect  of  rating  scales.  As  rating  scales  were  usually 
employed  because  there  was  no  satisfactory  alternative  to  subjective  judgement, 
validity  cannot  be  approached  in  the  **usual  way  (which)  involves  examining  the 
power  of  the  ratings  to  predict  an  external  criterion  *'(0*Gorman,  1973,  page  1). 
Rather,  rating  scale  validity  was  derived  from  its  reliability:  **if  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  consistency  between  and  among  raters  it  must  be  assumed  that , 
because  of  the  high  reliability,  the  ratings  presumably  are  indicative  of  true 
relative  merit  (validity)**  (Tiffin  and  McCormick,  1970,  page  257).  Based  on 
this  rationale,  it  was  concluded  that  the  multi  trait/multi  method  approach  as 
suggested  by  Campbell  and  Fiske  (1959),  and  applied  by  O’Gorman  (1973)  to  an 
Australian  Army  sample,  was  the  closest  empirically  one  could  get  to  validity. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  design  of  the  reporting  instrument,  in  the  limited  time 
available,  the  team  developed  scales  which  conformed  to  the  factors  the 
literature  indicated  would  maximise  reliability^  and  which  also  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  ’’face”  validity  (see  Nunnally,  1966,  page  99).  Essentially 
this  latter  requirement  was  that  they  were  judged,  either  from  empirical 
evidence  or  by  collective  **expert**  opinion,  to  be  the  type  of  rating 
characteristics  which  are  associated  with  potential. 
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Discussion 


Both  teams  supported  the  conduct  of  external  validation  studies  of 
the  evaluation  system,  and  the  instruments  employed,  but,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  officer  team  formed  the  view  that  validation  in  this 
empirical  sense  was  not  possible.  The  key  to  the  issue,  and  this  needs  to 
be  further  examined,  is  the  criterion/criteria  problem.  Is  it  possible  to 
select  a  criterion  (or  criteria)  that  can  be  assumed  to  be  an  accurate  measure 
of  perforittancc  while  at  the  same  time,  being  independent  of  the  system  or 
instruments  for  which  it  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  criterion?  The  criterion 
problem  is  dealt  with  in  many  organisational  texts  (eg.  see  Dunnette,  1976) 
but  requires  further  study.  At  this  stage  validity  of  the  internal  consistency 
type,  as  is  discussed  in  the  last  section  of  this  paper,  appears  to  be  the 
only  realistic  possibility. 


PROPOSED  SYSTEMS 


Enclosed  as  Annexes  to  this  paper  are  copies  of  the  reports  designed 
to  assess  potential.  These  reports  are  completed  in  part  by  the  incumbent,  a 
close  supervisor  and  other  superiors.  The  reports  are  usually  raised  annually, 
except  in  certain  special  circumstances,  but  not  more  frequently  than  six 
monthly.  As  is  described  earlier  each  report  has  a  scoring  mechanism,  the 
details  of  which  are  not  known  to  the  incumbents  or  reporting  officers, 
designed  to  give  global  indices  of  merit  and  to  enable  the  assessment  of  deviant 
rater  tendencies.  Courses  and/or  instruction  on  reporting  are  proposed  for  all 
reporting  officers. 

For  the  improvement  of  individual  performance,  the  teams  recommended 
the  conduct  of  supervisor  courses  on  counselling  techniques  including 
interviewing,  the  setting  of  goals  and  the  provision  of  feedback.  The  soldier 
team  proposed  a  report  form  to  assist  these  procedures  but  at  this  stage  the 
form  has  not  been  designed.  The  officer  team  supported  the  production  and 
wide  issue  of  a  new  publication  on  officer  career  management,  including  detailed 
sections  on  the  evaluation  system. 

The  teams  made  recommendations  for  the  investigation  and/or  use  of 
alternative  forms  of  assessment.  Tlie  soldier  review  advised  against  the  use 
of  the  assessment  centre  for  soldiers  principally  on  the  basis  of  it  being  too 
much  of  a  refinement  but  also  because  it  is  expensive.  The  officer  review 
linked  together  the  assessment  centre  and  war  gaming  and  simulation  techniques, 
recommending  that  they  be  subjected  to  further  study.  The  soldier  review  made 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  evaluation  of  soldiers  on  courses  and  the 
completion  of  course  reports. 

Incorporated  in  each  team’s  proposed  systems  were  recommendations 
regarding  the  monitoring  of  the  new  reports  into  service.  This  was  basically 
a  feedback  system  which  allowed  for  the  revision  and  refinement  of  the 
reporting  mechanism  shortly  after  introduction  into  service. 


LONG  TERM  EFFECTIVENESS 


As  was  indicated  earlier  some  further  study  is  necessary  with  respect 
to  determining  the  validity  of  each  reporting  system.  In  the  meantime  however, 
empirical  work  has  proceeded  on  the  estimation  of  some  internal  characteristics 
of  the  rating  scales. 
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Soldier  Report  Form 

The  first  full  set  of  data  on  the  newly  introduced  soldier  report  has 
only  recently  become  available  to  the  1  Psychological  Research  Unit.  Some 
preliminary  analyses  have  been  performed.  These  have  taken  the  form  of 
distributional  analyses,  factor  analyses  and  reliability  estimates.  The 
distributional  analyses  have  shown  that  while  each  rating  scale  is  skewed  and 
kurtotic,  discrimination  within  each  scale  is  satisfactory.  The  factor  analyses 
have  revealed  two  significant  factors  of  which  the  first  is  loaded  by  all  but 
two  scales  and  accounts  for  approximately  50%  of  the  variance,  while  the  second 
has  three  scales  loading  on  it  for  approximately  8%  of  the  variance.  The  first 
factor  probably  represents  an  overall  performance  factor  and  measures  the 
effectiveness  of  the  soldier  in  his  job.  The  second  factor  encompasses 
appearance,  fitness  and  to  some  extent  conduct  and  appears  to  represent  what 
might  be  called  "soldierliness".  This  is  fairly  consistent  throughout  each  of 
the  four  rank  grovqps.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  a  third  factor 
(accounting  for  6  percent  of  the  total  variance)  is  forced  from  the  data  the 
scales  measuring  oral  and  written  communication  load  heavily  on  this  factor  with 
moderate  loadings  by  the  scales  measuring  commonsense  and  organisational/ 
administrative  ability.  The  reliability  estimate  (Cronbach's  Alpha)  for  the 
full  scale  set  is  of  the  order  .91.  These  results  are  only  preliminary  at 
this  stage. 

Officer  Report  Form 

As  was  indicated  earlier,  empirical  analyses  significantly  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  new  reporting  document  for  officers.  Factor  analyses, 
by  rank,  revealed  a  large  general  factor  accounting  for  the  bulk  of  the  common 
variance,  but  also  that  as  rank  increased  fewer  scales  contributed  to  the 
specification  of  the  factors.  Estimates  of  Cronbach's  "alpha"  showed  a  full  scale 
reliability  of  about  .86,  but  demonstrated,  more  significantly,  that  relatively 
few  scales  were  necessary  to  maximise  reliability  at  the  higher  rank  levels. 

For  LTCOLs,  apart  from  the  Global  rating,  the  combination  of  only  four  out  of  ten 
scales  produced  maximum  reliability.  These  were  Judgement,  Quickness  of 
Apprehension,  Ability  to  Speak  and  Paperwork.  This  evidence  supported  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  three  additional  new  scales  to  assess  Majors  and  above.  These  new  scales 
are  Adaptability,  Foresight  and  Analytical  Skill,  as  well  as  a  new  3  point  global 
scale.  Promotion  Potential.  In  the  long  term,  these  scales  and  the  others  on 
the  reporting  document  will  be  tested  empirically.  The  first  set  of  data  will 
be  available  for  this  purpose  in  July  1982. 


CONCLUSION 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  to  present  and  discuss  the 
experiences  of  the  Australian  Army  recently  in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
two  personnel  evaluation  systems.  Both  have  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  evaluation  that  has  been  a  consistent  application  of  the  findings  from 
psychological  and  managerial  literature.  While  the  question  of  system  validation 
still  requires  some  further  consideration,  it  is  interesting  to  note  technical 
papers  published  after  these  studies  (eg.  see  Norton  et  al,  1980,  pages  184  -  187) 
have  offered  as  prescriptions  of  the  idealized  "sound  rating  system",  suggestions 
remarkably  similar  to  the  decisions  taken  in  the  conduct  of  these  two  projects. 

Although  analysis  of  both  appraisal  forms  is  not  complete  they  appear 
to  be  capable  of  meeting  their  objectives  and  providing  a  reliable  and  valid 
personnel  evaluation  system  for  the  Australian  Army. 
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NOTHS 


1.  The  project  team  set  out  the  policy  with  respect  to  its  proposals  in  a 
two  volume  paper  entitled  "AAF  A26A  Project  Team  Policy  Report  -  1977**.  After 
this  policy  was  endorsed  the  mechanics  of  the  system  were  developed  during 
1977/78  leading  the  production  and  introduction  into  service  of  a  new  reporting 
document . 

2.  The  project  team  set  out  its  proposals  in  its  report  entitled  **Officer 
Evaluation  Study  Team  Final  Report  June  1980**.  Some  minor  elements  of  detail 
were  determined  after  the  production  of  this  report,  however  the  new  system 
will  be  operational  from  July  1981. 

3.  The  terms  **evaluation*',  *'assessment**  and  **appraisal*'  are  used 
interchangeably  throughout  this  paper, 

4.  These  are  listed  in  para  105  of  Study  3  (**Career  Management**)  of  the 
RODC  Report  (1978).  In  summary  the  reservations  about  the  current  officer 
evaluation  system  were: 

a.  lack  of  discrimination:  while  the  officers  at  the  extremes  were 
readily  identified,  the  current  system  was  less  discriminating 
in  the  centre. 

b.  situational  factors:  comparison  between  officers  was  hindered 
by  the  lack  of  information  regarding  the  different  environments 
and  conditions  in  which  officers  worked. 

training:  both  reporting  officers  and  career  managers  were 
inadequately  trained. 

d-  potential :  the  present  system  did  not  adequately  identify 
potential  for  promotion  and  employment. 

e.  integration :  insufficient  integration  between  counselling  and 
assessment  in  the  current  system. 

f.  secrecy;  there  was  some  lack  of  confidence  in  the  present  system 
because  of  the  level  of  secrecy  with  respect  to  the  compilation 
and  handling  of  assessment  reports. 

g.  feedback:  the  inadequate  feedback  to  the  officer  on  the  results 
of  the  assessment  process. 

5.  Nunnally  (1966)  gives  the  following  definitions: 

a.  Reliability:  of  a  measuring  instrument  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  instrument  is  free  from  error.  Without  specifying  what  the 
instrument  is  measuring  the  reliability  is  a  gauge  of  its 
measuring  accuracy  (see  page  172,  Nunnally,  1966). 

b.  Validity:  of  an  instrument  relates  to  the  usefulness  of  the  thing 
that  is  measured.  In  personnel  appraisal  validity  refers  to 

the  extent  to  which  the  scores  derived  from  the  reporting 
instrument  actually  reflect  true  merit  of  the  ratee  (see  page  75, 
Nunnally,  1966). 

6.  The  officer  study  identified  eight  different  issues  related  to 
maximising  the  reliability  of  rating  scales.  These  were: 
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a.  the  manipulation  of  the  scores  obtained  from  the  rating  process 
(eg,  forced  distribution,  ranking  methods  and  forced  choice 
methods) • 

b.  the  method  and  manner  of  deriving  the  rating  scale  set  (eg.  Smith 
and  Kendall's  (1963)  suggestion  to  involve  incumbents  leading 

to  the  development  of  Behaviourally  Anchored  Rating  Scales). 

c.  the  content  of  the  scale  (eg.  raters  may  make  fewer  errors  by 
having  actual  examples  of  behaviour  to  rate,  rather  than  say, 
personality  characteristics). 

d.  the  length  of  the  scale  (eg.  having  more  scale  points  may 
produce  few  errors) . 

e.  the  training  of  raters. 

f.  the  account  given  to  situational  or  job  variables. 

g.  the  use  of  multiple  ratings. 

h.  the  monitoring  of  rater  biasses. 

The  conclusions  with  respect  to  each  of  these  issues  were  used,  to 
evaluate  the  current  rating  scale  set  and,  as  a  guide  to  developing  new  scales. 


annex  a  to 
research  note  3/81 


Reasons  for: 

Structure  of: 

Primary  Aim  of 
Evaluation 

Approaches  Taken 


Open/closed  system 

Forms  of  Assessment 


Rating  Scales 


Comparison  of  Various  Features  of  the  Officer  and  Soldier  Review 
of  Personnel  Evaluation  in  the  Australian  Army 


Soldier  Review 


Officer  Review 


1.  Uncoordinated  and  rapid  change, 
with  no  comprehensive  review. 


1.  Two  man  team:  general  service 
officer  and  psychologist. 


1.  To  assess  promotion  potential. 


1.  No  pre  existing  aims  of 
evaluation. 

2.  No  stable  empirical  data 
base  existed. 

3.  Opinions  and  Attitudes  of 
users  widely  canvassed. 

4.  Extensive. literature  surveys, 

5.  Other  forces  schemes  examined. 

6.  Australian  Industries  schemes 
examined. 


1.  Traditionally  Army  has  open 
system. 

2.  Navy  and  Air  Force  both 
closed. 

3.  Legislative  chmges  pending 
favour  open  system. 


1.  Form  required  for  review  of 
future  potential. 

2.  Potential  assessment  based 
on  multiple  reports  and 
assessment . 

3.  Performance  Review  form 
needed. 

4.  Training  recomaended  in 
providing  feedback,  setting  goals, 
interviewing, 

5.  Assessment  Centre  advised 
against . 


1.  Applied  Smith  and  Kendall 
(1963)  Technique  to  develop 
BARS  scales. 


2.  Developed  criterion  scales 
with  5  or  7  points. 

3.  Scoring  mechanism  to 

a.  provide  global  measure, 
based  on  raw  score. 

b.  Identify  deviant  raters. 


1.  No  broad,  comprehensive  review  in 
25  years. 


1.  Two  man  team:  general  service 
officer  and  psychologist. 


1.  To  assess  potential  for  promotion 
and  employment. 


1.  Alms  of  evaluation  already  agreed 


2.  25  years  worth  of  stable  data. 
Empirical  study  employed. 

3.  Opinions  and  Attitudes  of  users 
widely  canvassed. 

4.  Extensive  literature  surveys. 

5.  Other  forces  schemes  examined. 

6.  Australian  Industries  visited  and 
schemes  examined. 


1.  Officer  system  open  by  military 
regulation. 

2.  Navy  and  Air  Force  both  closed. 


3.  Legislative  changes  pending 
favour  open  system. 


1.  Form  required  for  review  of 
future  potential. 

2.  Potential  assessment  based  on 
multiple  reports  and  assessment. 

3.  No  form  necessary  to  provide 
performance  isprovement. 

4.  Training  recoomwnded  in 
providing  feedback,  setting  goals, 
interviewing. 

5.  Assessment  Centre,  Nar  Gaming 
and  Simulation  need  further  study. 


la.  Empirically  tested  existing 
scales : 

distributions 
factor  analyses 
reliability  estimates. 

lb.  Assessed  scales  in  terms  of 
rating  scale  technology:  what 
maximises  reliability. 

lc.  Used  literature  survey  to 
develop  additional  scales. 

2.  Developed  criterion  scales 
with  S  or  7  points. 

.5.  Scoring  mechanism  to 

a.  provide  global  measure, 
based  on  T  score. 

b.  identify  deviant  raters. 


Rating  Scalas  (cont) 


Probability  and 
Validity 


Soldiar  Raviaw 


Officar  Raviaw 


4.  Global  acort  an  intra 
seal#  raport  waigbtad  avaraga 
taking  into  account  aarliar 
scorai . 


1.  Extamal  validation  racowandad. 


2.  Study  of  tha  raport  instruMnt 
raco—andad. 


4.  Global  scora  an  Intra  scale 
raport  unwaightad  avaraga,  taking 
into  account  aarliar  scoras. 


1.  Nulti  tralt/nulti  nathod  natrix 
bast  approach.  Validation  naads 
further  study. 

2.  Internal  'Validation*'  possible 
through  analyses  of  distribution, 
factor  analyses  and  reliability 
astinates. 


Long  Ten 
Effect Ivenass 


1.  Internal  psychoaatric  studies. 


1.  Internal  psychoaetric  studies. 
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IN  CONFIDENCE 

fWhen  ^ny  ^^aft  compfeieOi 

10 

Fo»'*'4rly  AAF  a26 

Rtvitttd  J*o  Cl  Full  Name . 

(Chuzttaf^  Of  0iv9n  Wjm«; 

Armv  Number . 

Worn  Rank... . . Corps . 

Citegorv  *  ARA/ARES/RAS 

Career  Division:  *  GSO/SSO/PSO 

Alio  complete  details  on  the  top  of  page  1 1 . 


Austfilian  Afmy 

EVALUATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  REPORT  -  OFFICERS 


Rvwtine  Period  ended: . . . . 

Raea^**  fo'  Rapon;  '  ANNUAU'OTHER  r5;p#crr/ . — . *  Odvfm  neoatMry 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  This  report  'S  a  most  important  document.  It  -s  a  vital  romooner>t  of  the  caree*  management  system,  bc:''g  i:ie 
principal  source  of  evaluative  data  upon  which  career  decisions  are  based.  Tfie  report  should  therefnre  ne  compi'eo  -tr-ir^ 
scrupulous  honesty  and  care,  so  that  both  the  Army  and  the  inutviduai  obtain  a  compieio.  accurate  ant^  'otr  assessment 

PURPOSE 

2.  THE  PRIMARY  AIM  of  :he  reporting  system  i$  the  IDENTIFICATION  Cr  POTENTIAL  FOR  PROMOTION  AND 
EMPLOYMENT.  It  must  be  recognised  that  the  evaluation  of  ootcntial  s  'i-''.  Da:sd  on  a  sninle  repoit  oi  opinion.  C:e»--v 
this  report,  oe  ncj  tnr  atest.  <i  mo:t  imoortant.  however,  it  will  be  wcigned  in  the  context  of  prev  nus  reports  anti  otner  uata 
•n  arriving  ar  an  evaluation  of  potential 

3  THE  SGCOimOAHY  At.M  of  :ra  sysie.-n  s  TO  ASSIST  ir;  CARES'’  f'l  AMNINC  T'^.i  'OPvt  ali.n.i  'he  uI'-.l. 

10  update  Larc<>f  rcii'v.mt  data  fjfg.  'justifications,  prsreranersi  on  ^  '::quiai  Lists  ard  .issists  n  cMi,"'Or'r'C-ii  a*td  deveiocrr.i'': 
decisions. 

4.  THE  TERTIARY  miM  of  the  evaluation  system  is  TO  IMPROVE  INDIVIDUAL  PEP«=CRMANC£.  in  tins  rc'pact 
the  report  s  an  important  aid  to  the  ongoing  counselling  process  The  report  should  summcrtie  ptrforrrsenci  and  provoe 
comtructiya  guidelines  for  future  development. 

• 

COMPLETION 

5.  The  sections  of  this  report  are  to  be  compteted  as  ^oilows 

a.  PARTS  1  AND  2  To  te  completed  bv  *he  otticer  ■  sported  on.  «ho  is  rescansible  *or  the  JCwuracv  cf  the 
oeta  provided.  These  sections  are  designed  to  assist  Keoorting  Ottirers  ana  to  update  records. 

h.  PARTS  3.  4  AND  5.  To  be  completed  by  the  Reporting  Officer 

c.  PART  6.  To  be  comoletcd  m  duplicate  by  the  Senior  Reporting  Officers  to  ailow  for  transmission  to  the 
rated  officer. 

^  The  report  is  to  be  completed  m  blKk  or  blue  pen 

2.  Where  this  report  ii  orepared  whifst  on  active  service  relererKt  should  be  made  to  current  security  mstruriions 

before  completion. 

B.  This  docurrsent  is  not  to  bo  locally  amended  without  Permission  from  OODIAOIMS. 


IN  CONFIDENCE 

tWhen  any  part  conw/^teOt 
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U. 
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PART  1  >  PERSONAL  DATA 
To  ti9  eompi^ted  by  the  officer  reported  upon 

9.  0«tt  of  birth . ^PES . . . Year  Assatitd . 

10.  R»ok:  Subitantiva . Ttmporiry . 

Oat*  of  Emotion . .  Data  of  Promotion . 

1 1 .  Marital  Statt . 

If  you  ara  marriad  and  your  spouaa  is  a  sarving  ARA  member  list  his/her  personal  details  (number,  rgnk.  neme, 
poetingi. 


1 2.  FOR  ARA  only.  Indicate  the  numberadd  retationship  of  a//  datpendans  (including  eges  of  chikkeni. 


QUALIFICATIONS 

1 3.  Indicate  qualificatiom  accurately  -  this  data  it  useful  for  some  selection  purposes 
Ml  LITARY  (include  deteiic  of  any  militery  course  completed  s/nce  your  /air  report) 


CIVILIAN.  S<K)w  nere  any  Degree,  Diploma  or  other  post -secondary  qualifications  held  including  tne  ability 
to  speak  foreign  languages. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY.  Show  any  formal  civil  course  of  study  you  art  undertaking  sponsored  or  otherwiio 
List  the  type  of  course,  the  institution  and  tha  stage  you  have  reached. 


FUTURE  STUDY.  List  below  any  course,  civilian  or  military,  whicti  you  would  like  to  be  considered  ^or. 
Include  the  course  title,  the  institution  and  duration. 


FOR  ARES  ONLY 

14.  Current  Home  Address 


.Home  Phone. 


Civilian  Occupation  . 

Neme  end  Business  Address  of  Employer 


.Business  Phone 
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PAMT  Z  ~  MILITARY  EMPLOYMCNT  DATA 
To  00  corno^toc/  bv  tho  ofiKor  >ooortoO  uoon 


PRESENT  EMPLOYMENT 

^S.  ft’tiitnt  Aopointmtnt . . . Oatt  of  Amimption. 

16.  What  dutifs  did  you  actually  perform  durtng  tha  raporting  pCfK>d? . . 


17.  How  would  you  daaertba  your  gantral  Itval  of  satitfaction  with  th(««mploymtnt’ 

Low  □  Modarata  O  High  Cj  (Tick  onoi 

18.  Hara  you  may  maka  any  ganaral  commann  on  your  currant  appointment . 


PirrURE  EMPLOYMENT 

1 0.  Hava  you  racaivad  formal  notification  of  your  naxt  potting?  ftfso.  9M  bototiii . 

iOt  Aitor  roiorrifso  to  tha  Caraar  Guidanca  Harwlbook.  mdicata  balow  your  prafarcncai  for  tha  typet  of  amploymi^nT 

for  which  you  with  to  ba  contidared  irt  your  NEXT  potting,  A  number  of  amploymant  typat  ara  thown  below  To 
this  lilt  you  may  add  ipacific  implpymtnt  typei  not  already  included,  indicate  your  pralararnm  by  placing  the 
figures  1 .  2  and  3  battde  your  choices. 

Prafarenca 

Command  .  ARES  Cadre , 

Regimental  .  Staff  (specify 

Instructional  .  . 

Represantational  . .  .  . 

21.  At  your  next  posting,  specify  any  particuNr  appointmtnt  tor  which  you  wish  to  ba  coniidarad......... 


22.  Utt  below  your  preferences,  m  order,  for  the  geographical  location  in  which  you  prefer  to  sarva  next. 

•  1 .  2 .  3 . 

23.  Detail  any  locality  in  which  you  DO  NOT  wish  to  serve . . . . . . . 


24.  Specify  balow  any  matters  of  a  parsor^al  or  domestic  nstura  (eg,  fomity.  medicoi.  housing  or  odueaUon  nooefsi  which 
should  ba  ennsidarad  in  relation  to  your  next  posting. 


hraic'tnce 


25.  Listed  balow  ara  soma  officer  apporntmanti  lor  which  tha  MS  withes  to  establish  the  volunteer  status  of  (-veiy 
officer.  Circle  any  of  those  for  which  you  wish  to  volunteer. 


UN 


PNG 
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PART  3  -  ASSESSMENTS  -  ALL  OFFICERS 
'  To  bo  Qomplotob  by  r/»#  f^oporting  QUicor  for  oU  ranks 


2G.  For  how  many  monthi  of  tho  ytar  under  review  hei  this  officer  been  serving  under  you? . 

27.  How  long  have  you  known  the  officer  perionatiy?. . 

28.  Does  this  officer  maintain  the  required  standard  of  physical  fitness?  Yes  O  No  O  (Tkk  onal 

Date  Qualified .  Category . 

Comtnanu . - . 

Does  this  officer  maintain  an  appropriate  standard  of  dreu  and  baariirg?  ^**0 

29-  Do  you  assess  the  appointment  held  by  the  officer  as  CLEARLY  MORE  DEMANDING  than  that  normally  held 
by  an  officer  of  his  or  her  worn  rank?  Yes| — i  No  I  I  (Tick  onai 

If  the  appointment  is  clearly  more  demanding  specify  mTw  the  principal  factors  which  make  it  to: 


30.  Indicate  (V)  below  the  method^  or  methods,  employed  to  improve  the  officers  performance: 

a.  goal  setting 

b.  counselling  interviews 

c  informal  feedback 

31.  In  this  section  you  are  asked  to  assess  the  officer's  performance  in  his  or  her  worn  rank  in  terms  of  the  10 
characteristics  below.  You  should  attempt  to  base  your  ratings  of  the  officer  on  demonstrated  behaviours  you  have 

'  observed  or  have  direct  evidence  of  and  NOT  on  your  personal  fttlir>gs  toward  the  officer. 

Your  task  is  to  rate  each  characteristic  as  independently  as  you  can. 

FIRST  Read  the  title  of  the  characteristic  and  the  few  words,  in  brackets,  which  describe  tt. 


□ 

□ 

□ 


d.  raising  artd  discussing  trial  reports 

e.  other  (tpaafyi.,.'. . 


□ 

□ 


SECOND  Read  ALL  the  phrases  which  describa  different  levels  of  the  characteristic. 

THIRD  Choose  the  statement  which  best  describes  tne  officer  and  place  a  tick  in  the  rating  column  to 
indicate  this  choice.  For  tome  characters  tics  a  letter  S'  appears.  A  tick  beside  the  'S'  means  that 
while  the  officer  is  test  described  by  the  adiecem  group  of  words,  the  actual  rating  you  prefer  to 
maka  is  more  extreme  than  theia  words  suggest. 

FOURTH  Usa  tha  'Comments'  section  to  cxplein  or  clarify  a  rating  or  to  comment  when  It  is  your 
opinion  that  a  rating  is  not  possible  for  ihjt  perticular  charecteristic.  A  comment  should  usually 
bo  made  in  all  cases  where  tha  top  or  bottom  line  is  ticked  for  any  characteristic. 

FIFTH  Proceed  to  the  next  characteristic  artd  give  it  INDEPENDENT  CONSIDERATION  as  outlined  m 
the  steps  above. 

READ  AND  CONSIDER  EACH  STATEMENT  BEFORE  YOU  MAKE  YOUR 
CHOICE  UNDER  EACH  CHARACTERISTIC 


CHARACTERISTIC 

INTEREST 

(ConnOar  re# 
mrerwr  anO 
Httnottmm 

meerffcer.  Lavtf 
9(  itnawtedaa  may 
afftet  me  9twdh»§i 


LEVELS 


Carrim  out  dutiM  with  little  anthutiaun 
TikM  a  normal  amount  of  intereet  m 
hit/nat  wiork 

II  ihoroughiy  interened  m  itii/hw  work 


RATING 


COMMENTS 


S 


. . . s! 


QUICKNESS  OP 
APPftEHCNSlON 


fCo9$H/9f  new 
fwaOiiY  me  officer 


Not  Quite  M  fast  most  feiiew  offieen 


.$ 


fraedt  the 
mee/tMf  pf  » 

Qucirron  or 


At  ae«k  to  eram  •  Pemt  at  mow 
fellow  offort 


eaorvetomo 

MUOtiOOt 


Vary  quick  nn  the  uptake 
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LEVELS 

COMMENTS 

SELF  OEViLOFMENT 

iOonudvr  the 
oUicet’t  effort 
end  eaaeeity  for 
tmpfoverttent  ena 
enferaement  of 

Is  a  self  itaiter;  octivtlv  seeks  eeperience 
and  Iwriss  from  ii 

Appreciates  any  oppoitunittas  for  increMad 
knowteOfe  and  axpenenca  and  tsenafits 

Makes  an  effort  to  anfiance  self 
cewpatenca  tkroueh  sod  improvement 

On  the  Mhoie  accepts  shines  at  they  fad. 
occasianatty  takine  opponunnias  to  improve 

Ooaa  not  aiiampi  to  improvo  and  baralv 
laarna  from  emeerienee 

OVERALL  OHNION 
(To  vdm  extent  would 
you  went  thd  officer 
w  tarve  under  you  in 
any  future 
eaaointmenti 

Not  want 

Taka  a  chance 

Happy  to  hove 

Pieter  to  most 

Fifhstoeot 

32.  In  thit  Mction  you  Kt  nfctd  to  providt  «  gtntrsi  picturt  of  tlw  offictr,  conctntrating  particularly  on  the  results 
acfsiaved  and  th«  efficiency  of  hit  or  her  performance.  {^^  f/te  officer  achieved  eH  thet  you  have  asked?  Have  any 
factors  adversely  affected  hit  or  her  performance  ?  Does  r/ie  o///cvr  have  the  required  level  of  knowledge  for  the 
apfiothtment?! 


3a. 


Can  you  recall  any  activity,  military  or  non-miHtary,  in  which  this  officer  has  engaged  durirtg  the  past  year  outsioe 
hit  normal  duties  and  how  was  it  handled  (eg.  sporu.  concerts.  Maas  affairs,  children's  day.  taking  unaxpacted 
responaibmtyh 
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PART  4  ~  ADDITIONAL  ASSESSMENTS  -  MAJOR  TO  COLONEL 

To  bo  comfUotod  by  tbe  Reporvng  Officer  for  members  /n  The  ^tn 
renk  of  Major  fo  Cofonet 


in  this  l•cT>on  you  are  asked  to  assess  the  oHicer's  performance  m  term$  of  the  four  characteristics  below,  followmg 
the  ume  steps  trtdicated  m  paragraph  31.  Comment  n  rr^ndatorv  for  Promotion  Potential 

read  and  consider  each  statement  before  VOU  make  a  choice  under  each  characteristic 


PART  5  -  RECOMMENOATIONS 


In  thn  ptrt  you  aro  asked  to  make  recommendations  on  the  future,  promotion 
*  employment  and  development  of  the  officer 

What  is  your  recommendation  coricernin^  the  fitness  for  promotion  of  this  officer  to  the  next  substantive  rank 
without  re9ard  to  qualifications,  if  any? 


Strongly  recommended  Q 
Racommartded  Q 


Not  yet  ready  for  promotion  Q 
Not  recommended  [  | 

/77c*  appropriate  box) 

If  this  officer  is  not  yet  ready  for  promotion,  or  is  not  recommended,  state  your  reasons. 


Indicata  the  degree  to  which  you  would  recommend  the  officer  for  cnipioyment  i."’  the  categories  below  with  a 
tick.  You  may  insort  other  categories  you  feel  are  appropriate. 

Low  0«rM  Hlfh  OeefM  Not  AiMMad 


In  what  capaoty  do  you  believe  this  officer  would  best  serve  the  Army? 

In  Peace . 

In  War . * . 

Detail  the  specific  developmental  needs  of  the  officer.  Wliat  additional  training  or  expei  lencc  is  needed’. 


Do  you  wish  to  make  written 
representations  concerning  this  report? 

Yes  □  NoD  /77cilr  one) 

Initials  of  Officer  reported  on  and  date 


ISignarure  of  Reporunf  OfficerJ 
(Rank  and  Nanie  m  Block" Lattani 


lAppointmant  m  Block  i.iVr#aV 


PART  6  -  REMARKS  OF  SUPERIOR  REPORTING  OFFICERS 
((nun  CMfbon  b^fon  cofnp(9Xionl 

On  what  basis  do  you  know  tha  officer? 

Frequent  Contact  Q  Occasional  Contact  Q  Reports  Only  Q  (Tick  onti 

Is  this  repoa  consistent  with  your  impressions? 

Do  you  have  further  comments? 


Datt . . .  Signature . 

Rank  artd  Name . 

Appointment . 

On  what  basis  do  you  know  the  officer^ 

Frequent  Contact  Q  Occasional  Contact  Q  Reports  Oniy'Q  (Tick  onei 

Is  this  report  consistent  with  your  impressions? 

Oo  you  have  further  comments? 


Date .  Signature. 

^  Rank  and  Name. 

Appointment. 


On  what  basis  do  you  know  the  officer? 

Frequent  Contact  Q  Occasional  Contact  Q  Reports  Only  Q  (Tick  onei 

Is  this  report  consistent  with  your  impressions  ? 

Oo  you  have  further  comments? 

Date . . .  Signature . . 

Rank  ar>d  Narrw . 


Appointment 
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IN  CONFIDENCE 
fWhfn  iny  pvt  cofnpietvS) 


>uoi«n  v/>iic»f 


R«poF«in«  Q<*Kt 


r|I«A*  «nii  ■ 


DUPLICATE  OF  SUPERIOR  REPORTING  OFFICERS  COMMENTS  FOR  SIGHTING 
BY  THE  OFFICER  ANO  RETURN  TO  MS 


39.  On  wtut  t>Mt«  do  you  know  tht  officer? 

Frequent  Contact  Q  Occsfional  Contect  FI 


Reporti  Only  Q  (Tick  on^f 


It  thii  report  conuttent  with  your  impretsiorq? 
Do  you  have  further  comments? 


Oite .  Siqneture.. . . 

Rink  end  - Name . 

Appointment . . . 

40.  On  what  basis  Jo  you  know  the  officer? 

Frequent  ContectQ  Occiiionet  Conte«  D  Reports  Only  D 

Is  this  report  cornittent  linth  your  impreuiom? 

Do  you  have  further  commenu? 


0«te. .  Signature . . . 

Rank  and  Name . 

Appointment . . . . . 

41.  On  what  bash  do  you  know  the  officer* 

Frequent  Contact  F")  Occasiorul  Contact  Q  Reports  Only  O  .  fTick  ont) 

‘  is  this  report  consistent  with  your  impressions? 

Do  you  have  further  comments? 

Date . . . .  Signature . 

Rank  and  Name . 

Appointment . . . . 


Signature  of  Reporting  Officer 
Date . . . 

Initials  of  Officer  reported  on  and  date 


Do  you  wish  to  make  written 
representations  concerning  this  report? 

Yes  Q  — N»0  /Tielrone^ 


IN  CONFIDENCE 
/Mhen  ony  ov*  rofttptetvf} 


ANNEX  C  TO 
RESEARCH  NOTE  3/81 


$TAFF-IN-CONFIOENCE  IWhtn  complfMI 

Stocn  NO  ^M0-fl«-i0i.oe03  _  _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  REPORT  *  SOLDIERS 
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^AflT  3  -  ASSCSSINO  OFFICER'S  RCPORT 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


To  t)«  compittfld  by  rh«  jenw  ofUc»r  'nor  oorrrsffv  be'Oiv  rhg  rank  o*  Mufon  responubit  for  clo»* 
iup«rvi$ion  of  the  soldier  at  oommatcd  bv  the  Cummanoing  Ofiicsr  or  eQu>vsi»nt} 

The  Aiseijiny  Ofiic»f  »»  to  avoid  comparing  th?  so'dier  s  periormaoce  with  those  of  the  memper  s 
peers  m  his  rank  and/ECN.  The  soldier’s  performance  is  to  be  evaluated  solely  on  the  basis  of 
performance  standards  achievad  m  the  reporting  period 

Enter  ratings  (  “  >/  '1  m  boxes  and  comments  should  be  mad#  m  the  remarks  I'olumn  'f  they  would 
help  explain  the  rating 

If  no  rating  is  possible  enter  NX'  m  the  remarks  coiumr>  and  state  the  reasons 


A  soldier  fitting  the  performance  ilescnption  to  be  marked  m  the  open  box. 
Us#  closed  boxes  to  indicate  a  marked  tMl  eg.  or  lesser  iL' 

degree  of  the  description 


Do  NOT  use  a  RED  pan. 

Sae  oara  t  Pert  7  fnt  Quidaiirset  tot  Atieittni)  ott'crs 


Part  3  ContmoeO  Opposite 
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PROMOTION  TO  SERGEANT  AND  ABOVE  * 

a.  Th«»  lofdior  II  not  rfcommandod  for  promotion inc*  if  »00hca0l9  ana  ttata  your  'Maons  m  para  23l 

b.  Thii  loldiar  It  racornmtrtdod  for  promotion  to  Hibttantiva/provitional/tamporarv*  ftio*  oom 

SGT  [  ^  SSGT  W02  j  j  WOl  |  [ 

NOTES:  I .  Rocommtndtiioni  art  to  iffnort  timt  m  rank,  quiiificitiona  and  unit  vacanctaa  artp  ihould  ba  baMd  on  tha  Commar^ing 
Officar'i  aisaflwnant  of  tna  toldiar'i  mant. 


□ 


2.  Omandinq  upon  ECN, lubltantiva  SGT  may  ba  raeommandad  for  prorrtotion  to  SSGT  artd/or  W02.  Thu  raQuiramam  'or 
both  raeommafxiationa  it  mandaipry  for  Annual  R^iortt. 

3.  A  loldiar  Qualifiad  for  tha  naat  tuoatantiva  rank  and  raeommandad  for  tamporary  promotion  on  an  Annual  Raport  rwill 
not  ba  conaKtarad  m  tha  Annual  Promotion  Sanaa. 

a  in  support  of  a  racommandation  for  tamporary  or  psoioaioital  promotion  ara  to  ba  mciudad  >n  para  23. 


UNSATISFACTORY  PERFORMANCE.  This  aofdiar  la  unaatitfactorv  m  hia  praaatrt  rank;/rrc*  >/  apptteMa  ana  tuta  vour  raasont  m  para  23) 


□ 


additional  remarks  tParm  )3.  Parr  7  ratafs.)  tf  you  hsva  anything  furtnar  to  add  or  if  you  diaagraa  with  any  of  rha  graairtgi.  aMoaamanrt. 
raeommandationa  ana  commanta  in  Part  3.  than  maka  ih#  ehanga  m  RED  mk  and/or  cortipltta  para  23. 
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PART  7  -  iPINTIAt  HIFQHT  -  SOlQtCWS  (PW  6«t  (NSTWUCTtONS  FQW  COMPlETfON 


GENERAL 

1.  PURPOSE  OF  REPORTING.  Contidermat  Reooris  piav  a  vttai  part  n  a  sotdier  t  career  Honeet  and  accurate 

reports  are  essenttal.  not  only  to  the  soldier  himseif.  Put  also  in  the  interests  of  the  Army  as  a  whole. 

2.  ROLES  OF  PR  66.  The  roles  of  the  PR  66  are. 

a.  To  assess  the  soldier's  suitability  to  be  promoted 

b.  To  assess  the  soldier's  suitability  to  fill  various  positions. 

c.  To  determine  the  soldier's  training  and  development  needs  to  prepare  the  member  ^or  future  promotion 
and  postings. 

3.  SECURITY.  The  PR  66  is  a  STAFF- IN-CONFIOENCE  document  and  is  to  be  handled  m  accordance  vvitn  the 
Security  Manual.  Access  to  the  report  (S  to  be  restricted  to  authorised  perionrtei  who  are  to  observe  the 
confidentiality  of  the  information  m  th#  report. 

4  COPIES.  Units  are  NOT  to  reu.r.  a  file  copy  of  the  report. 


SUBMITTING  THE  REPORT 

5.  Reports  arc  required  as  follows 

a  ANNUAL  REPORTS.  Sea  MPA  Voi  1.  Chapter  32  for  the  completion  ar>d  forwarding  of  Annual 
Reports. 

b.  PROMOTION  REPORT 

( T )  When  a  soldier  qualifies  for  substantive  promotion  to  corporal  and  when  a  Commanding  Officer 
approves  promotion  to  corporal  or  lance  corporal 

*  (2)  When  a  soldier  is  recommended  for  the  temporary  rank  of  sergeant  and  above. 

c.  SPECIAL  REPORT.  As  required  and  at  any  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  soldier’s  Commanding 
Officer.  CARO  or  Haad  of  Corps 

6.  CHANNELS  FOR  SUBMISSION.  Annual  Reportsare  to  be  submitted  to  CARO  via  Head  of  Corps.  Other  reports 
are  to  be  forwarded  direct  to  CARO.  (Annusi  Reporrs  on  WRAAC  are  ro  be  sent  ro  tht  Sponsor  Corps  sno  not 
OWRAACi 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  ASSESSING  OFFICERS 

7  THE  ASSESSING  OFFICER.  The  Assessing  Officer  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  soldier's  Commanding  Officer  (or 
equ/ve/enrf.  The  senior  officer  (not  normsUy  bsiow  ths  rsnk  of  msforl  responsible  for  close  supervision  of  the 
soldier  should  be  nominated  as  Assessing  Officer.  In  assessing  the  soldier's  performance  and  making 
recommendations  on  his  future  employment  the  following  points  are  to  be  observed  ^ 

a.  PERFORMANCE.  Ratings  should  be  besed  on  the  observed  performence  of  the  soldier  m  the 
reporting  period  and  how  often  certain  types  of  performance  occurred  and  their  importance 
The  Assessing  Officer  should  ask  himself  'what  did  the  individual  do?"  NOT  "what  is  the 
individual  like?"  Performance  m  special  ctrcumitartcH  should  be  noted,  but  an  isolated  incident 
must  not  overly  influence  the  assessment.  Relatively  minor  incidents  are  often  mistakenly  given 
undeserved  importance. 

b.  KEEP  ITEMS  INDEPENDENT  The  fact  that  a  soldier  retes  highly  m  one  cctivity  does  nor  ntceuaniy 
mean  thet  he  rates  highly  m  all  dunes.  There  >s  ample  scope  for  bringing  out  good  and  bad  pomis 

&  USE  OF  RATING  SCALES.  An  Assessing  Officer  should  not  ludge  the  soldier  on  the  basis  of 
superficial  char  acta  rtstics  or  how  he  personally  relates  to  the  soldier.  Personal  likes  and  dislikes  are 
not  a  basis  for  objectiva  and  consistent  assessment. 

8.  OVERALL  RATING  (psrs  fO  of  tfte  PR  €€i  The  Purpose  of  this  section  is  to  give  an  overall  view  of  the  soldier  s 
performence  m  hit  present  potting.  The  descriptions  of  these  ratings  are 

a.  WELL  ABOVE  THE  STANDARD  REQUIRED  OF  HIS  RANK  Thit  rating  'S  applicable  to  the  soldier 
who  performs  his  duties  and  responsibilities  with  high  distinction.  It  includes  the  soldier  who  makes 
maior  contributions  to  the  lucoeuful  outcome  of  tasks  and  axercites  and  who  'S  constantly  striving  to 
improve  the  level  of  his  professionalism  He  demonstretes  the  potential  to  advance  at  an  aoceleraied 
rate  m  the  Army.  The  use  of  this  rating  tt  for  exceptional  soldiers. 


b.  ABOVE  THE 
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8  OVERALL  RATING  iConWt 

b  ABOVE  THE  standard  REQUIRED  OF  HIS  RANK.  Th»i  r^ftn^  applies  to  rbe  soldier  who 

coniisiently  performs  lo  *  standard  beyond  that  expected  of  hit  rank.  He  demonstrates  characteristics 
indicating  an  ability  to  fill  positions  of  increased  responsibriity.  He  performs  his  duties  ar>d 
responsibilities  with  distinction. 

c.  WELL  UP  TO  THE  STANDARD  REQUIRED  OF  HIS  RANK.  This  ratirtg  covers  the  soldier  who 
performs  his  duties  and  responsibilities  to  acceptable  standards.  The  member  has  normal  career 
progression  prospects  and  should  advance  at  j  rate  commensurate  with  the  matonty  of  his  peers 

d.  UP  TO  THE  (MINIMUM  STANDARD  REQUIRED  OF  HIS  RANK.  The  soldier  given  this  rating  .s 
one  who  performs  his  duties  to  minimal,  acceptable  standerds.  The  ratirtg  includes  the  soldier  who 
must  be  kept  under  scrutiny  and/or  who  requires  supervision /guidartce  to  ensure  that  he  completes 

his  duties  to  acceptable  statidards.  The  soldier  given  this  rating  will  have  little  prospect  for  advancement 
ur^ieu  there  ts  a  significant  improvement  m  his  performance. 

e.  BELOW  THE  STANDARD  REQUIRED  OF  HIS  RANK.  This  rating  refers  to  the  soldier  who  fails 
to  complete  his  duties  to  minimal  acceptable  standards  or  whose  performance,  conduct  ar>d  attitude 
ar#  uneatisfactory  The  soldier  is  one  who  fails  to  heed  and  act  on  constructive  guidance  and 
counselling  or  who  *aiis  to  respond  to  disciplinary  action  This  ritmg  will  serve  r>otice  on  the  soldier 
that  unless  he  takes  positive  action  to  improve  his  performance,  he  could  be  the  subteci  of  a  Special 
Report.  The  Assessing  Officer  is  to  list  reasons  and  factors  explaining  the  soMhtr  i  urwatisfeotory 
service  <n  para  1 1  of  the  PR  66. 

9.  (S  THE  SOLDIER  READY  FOR  PROMOTION  /jpava  of  RR  The  soldier  t  raedirms  for  promotion  is  revealed 

by  his  training,  experienca  and  the  strengths  arm  weaknesses  m  his  performance  especially  the  capacity  to  cope  with 
increased  responsibility. 

10.  RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  EMPLOYMENT  (aaro  14  of  PR  66l  The  Assessing  Officer  .i  to  state  the  next 
type  of  employment  Ifrvde  and  appointmanti  rKomrnendcd  tor  the  soldier  irrespective  of  the  soldier  s  preferences 
listed  in  Part  2  of  the  report.  ‘Remain  in  present  employment '  is  generally  not  an  adeouate  recommendation  The 
posting  recommended  for  the  soldier  should  challenge,  motivate  arm  dtvelop  the  soldier  and  contribute  to  a 

'  balanced  an  i  progressive  career  development. 

1 1  RECOMMENDATION  FOR  TRAIN (NG/OEVELOPMENT  fpan  15  of  PR  661  The  traming/development  the 
soldier  requires  to  prepare  him  for  his  recommended  future  posting  should  be  listed  here 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  COMMANDING  OFFICERS  ior  aouivatantf 

12.  PROMOTION  RECOMMENDATION.  The  Commanding  Officer  s  approval  or  recommendation  for  promotion  should 
be  based  on  the  soldier  $  potential  and  readirtasi  for  higher  levels  of  responsibility.  Promotion  should  NOT  be  a 
reward  for  pest  good  performance.  In  approving  or  recommermir>g  promotion  the  Commanding  Officer  must  ask 
himself  three  key  Questions: 

a.  Is  there  anything  in  the  soldier's  performance  m  the  reporting  period  which  indicates 
he  would  be  a  ooor  nsk  if  promoted  to  a  higher  rmk? 

b  Has  the  soldier  demonstrated  the  potential  for  trtcreased  responsibility’ 

c.  Is  the  soldier  ready  for  promotion’ 

13.  REGULAR  ARMY  SOLDIERS  SERVING  IN  ARMY  RESERVE  UNITS.  The  soldier  s  Army  Reserve  Commending 
Officer  IS  to  comment  on  the  report  m  pert  23  of  the  PR  66 


THE  SOLDIER 

14  The  soldier  is  to  sight  the  completed  report  and  sign  para  25  acknowledging  he  has  done  so. 

1$  The  soldier  ’i  to  state  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  representation  on  the  report  in  any  submission  on  the  report,  the 

soldier  should  state  his  views  and  substanrietc  them. 

1 6  The  Commanding  Officer  should  record  hts  views  on  the  soldier  i  lubmiision 
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